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THE CIRCULAR, 


Is published on Tuesday, Thustday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Taree Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay: 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish tv become acquainted with the paper; and iy 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

4ddress **THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order—* Discontinue.” 

LS SS 
Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
asual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
gon, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
‘¢ Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on EARTH 

aS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 


cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 

fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 

“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works tnan these shall he do, because I go 
unto my Father.”—-John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 


* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”’—Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Dears in Victory.” Isaiah 

















GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 
Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 


Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 


Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
Spiration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
*nsuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 





PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IIL.—SO CIA L THEORY. 
PRELIMINARIES. 


BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarter II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuaprer II]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuaprer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuapter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
goiag Argument. 


PART IlI.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism oF CuristENvoM. OonstiTUTIONAL CuRIS- 
Tianity. THe Bis_e on MarriaGe. Pavuw’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or ApuLtery. 

APPENDIX TO PART III —Cottoqguy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 


The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence. but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bistr Communism—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 
Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 








Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 191-2 cts per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

733- If not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 3 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid. or 42 cts. not prepaid 

J&P Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Fuith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform: General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News. &e Xe. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—-making it an 
occasion of improvement ooth ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Community Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where—-growing up 
in r dae and edification, with their growth in 
God. 





BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from|, 














ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 
Oneida, N. Y¥. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 


Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fiour, in 
sacks—-Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


JAF Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 


Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. lso, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tueir Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W. R. INSLEE & CO., 


MACHINISTS, 
Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 





W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Preases, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes.&c &c.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. 


INSLEE, ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
jear the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

IJ& Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

S. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 


8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 


5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 


posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 





Centrai Business Agency. 


Grorer Cracin, General Agent tr the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust to him. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageourly. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorce Cracin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.* 





Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Employers. 
Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 


for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
ef Society as it is. 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, te 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, Live with his 
men, and make them interested partners instead of 
holding them by the mere bond cf wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and ccnstant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en‘ 
tire community of interests. 

3. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FaMILy. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help would become a scnoot. 

8. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual crit- 
icism and religious culture, would become a cnurcn. 
Thus business would become a truly sacred institu- 
tion—the very platform of the worship of God. The 
four great interests of mankind— business, family af- 
fection, education, and religion—would join hands 
and dwell together wherever human beings have 
a home. 


A New Game for the Family Cirele. 


An evening exercise combining a pleasant propor- 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 

Bible Game, 
of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community : 


The persons present arrange themselves so ns te 
be seated in an orderly manner about the room. 

A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is appointed, 

A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mis- 
sing, in the game; or the parties may choose sides 
and keep tally ; or there may he ‘ going above,’ asin 
a spelling class; or all these may be dispensed with, 
and the game proceed without any form of penalty. 

In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the book in which it oc- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, and. 
opening again, puts out another verse to the suc- 
ceeding person. If he failsin stating the right book, 
the reader says, The neat, and the trial proceeds 
down the circle till the right book is guessed. The 
game continues in this way as long as is desirable, 
and at the close, the tallies of right guesses may be 
counted, if there are two sides, or individual forfeit- 
ures may be collected, if such was the plan adopted. 

The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Book, as Matthew, for 
instance, and guessing the chapter to which any giv- 
en verse belongs. In the course of a few evenings, 
most persons are able to identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage in the book. Another meth- 
od is to confine the reading to some chapter, end ask 
the number of the verse. In short there is no limit 
to the variations of the exercise, until it completes 
one’s familiarity with the Bible, so that he can give 
the book, chapter, and verse ot any passage eal. 

The advantages which this game ccmbines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory. social entertain- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisiticn 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the detaile 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good and as 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A mem- 
ory and quick power of calculation are called for and 
developed; while at the same time the attention ig 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
It is n faster, and also a more attractive way of ob- 
taining perfect knowledge of the Bible than that used 
in common Sabbath schools ; and the objection which 
may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
merely arithmetical or verbal, is found by experi- 
ence to be an entire mistake. Whoever wishes to be 
a good player, must study the connections and clas- 
sification of the passages, and must get a more com- 
prehensive view of the differences between the vari- 








ous books, and the scope of each chapter, than is re- 
quired by any other method of studying the Bible, 
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Recovered from a Wreck. 


The steamer Erie, which was burned and 
sunk thitteen years ago, has lately been raised 
from its watery bed in Lake Erie, and a Jarge 
amount of coin which constituted a part of its 
cargo recovered. The following account of the 
treasures , found on the wreck is from the Buffalo 
Democracy: 

** The coin which has been obtained from the wreck 
is partly American and partly French. Some 
$1,200, in bright American eagles and lesser pieces, 
was deposited in the Hollister Bank, and about the 
same amount in gold, which has been burned and 
discolored, but without loss in value, completes the 
tale of perfect coins rescued thus far. By far the 
greater amount of treasure is probably contained in 
the unshapen masses of metal which have been taken 
from the mud and ashes in the bottom of the hull. 
These present the appearance of having been melted 
and droped into water, and ure of gold and silver, in 
some cases, perhaps, with the baser metals mingled 
in them, and only by their greut weight revealing 
their intrinsic worth. 

** Rouleaux of five franc pieces, which having been 
slightly tipped from the perpendicular, are soldered 
together by fusion, and in one case we noticed a gold 
piece with a single link of a lady’s watch-guard ad- 
hering to its edge, as if paced there to suspend the 
coin. “Two pork barrels are filled with this confused 
and agglomerated material, much of it in bits like 
shot and weighing, altogether, some sixteen hundred 
pounds, Beside this, there are many pounds weight 
of coin partly melted, and clinging together very 
curiously. Ata rough estamate, if the metal prove 
only silver, we should say that $20,000 of treasure 
has been recovered, which, with the avails of the mfa- 
chinery, iron, &c., will make a handsome return for 
the outlay.” 
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Hard Times--Good Times. 





Complaints are heard in all directions of the 
sad effects of the drought on vegetation generally, 
It is alleged that corn and other fall crops wil) 
be almost a total failure in many sections of the 
country. A murmur is also heard that a drought, 
wu tight time is prevailing in the commercial 
and money world. Merchants have informed us 
that they have not experienced so dull a season 
of business for many years—that collecting debts 
even of men reputed to be very wealthy, is a very 
difficult task. And while money is hard to be 
obtained, provisions are unusually high, so that 
the future looks distressing enough, particularly 
to the poor dependent laborer and mechanic. 

Of course speculations as to the causes of this 
stringent state of the body financial and commer- 
cial, are freely offered, attributing much of the 
Jullness of business and scarcity of money to 
over-trading, and to the excessive importations 
of foreign goods, &c. Others again regard the 
breaking of confidence by the late Railroad stock 
speculations and frauds, as a direct cause of the 
general stagnation of trade, and think when that 
‘s restored the train will again be under way. 
That difficulties exist somewhere is a matter of 
serious concern to the hundreds of mechanics and 
laborers and operatives who are daily being dis- 
charged from employment in many of the large 
manufacturing establishments about the country, 
Not being disposed however to join in the chorus 
of complaint against the drought or the depravity 
of man, we will endeavor to seck good and not 
evil, even in events that are causing apparent and 
general suffering. Having been taught by much 
experience that outward trials and affiictions are 
designed by Him from whom all blessings flow 
as a benefit and not a curse to us, we cannot do 
otherwise than to regard the so called misfor- 
tunes and calamities as criticisms, just and neces- 
sary, of the carnal man, and for the benefit of the 
epiritual man. When the prosperity of individu- 
als, of communities and nations, tends to produce 
in them hardness of heart, pride of lifeand the 
Jove of money, their prosperity is sure to end in 
trouble. And that such have been the effects of 
the temporal prosperity of this country—a pros- 
perity unprecedented in the past history of na- 
tions, can hardly be doubted. But has it not 
been a kind of sowing-to-the-flesh prosperity ? 
So it seems to us; indeed, it has often occurred to 
28 in seeing in business men and in business en- 
terprises, what in the religivus world would be 
zalled wild-fire or fanaticism, that a revival in 
the church of mammon, headed by the New York 
Herald, has been vigorously going on for the past 
twenty years. For many will remember that 
chat Journal began its career asa sort of new 
reasure, business and commercial paper, about 
the time of the birth of New Haven Perfection- 
ism, and the decline of the revival churches.— 
There are now however, pretty clear indications 
that the long protracted mceting of the mammvn 
sect has come toanend. ‘The reaping time—the 
harvesting of corruption must necessarily follow. 





| judgment and criticism of the flesh. 





To prosper man simply as an animal—a mere 
money grub, except for temporary uses, is not 
compatible with Christ’s policy in subduing and 
redeeming human nature, and so bringing it into 
subserviency to himself. One of the most po- 
tent means of securingjthat end is through the 
We there- 
fore can see blessings in these stringent times 
that look famine-ward, and heartily adopt tho 
language of the prophet Habakkuk: ‘ Although 
the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit 
be in the vines; the labor of the olive shall fail, 
and the fields shall yield no meat; the flock shall 
be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no 
herd in the stalls; yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation.’ 

ae ee 
Physical and Metaphysical. 

Medical men have not been able to wholly 
overlook the mental and spiritual causes of bodi- 
ly derangement. They, with the poet, have dis- 
covered that ‘whatever stirs our passions makes 
us grow old.’ Although they make a principal 
account of diet, clothing, air, exercise, &c., as con- 
nected with disease, yet they are not unobserv- 
ant of the fact that evil workings of the spirit, en- 
vy, hate, anger, jealousy, fear, and so on to the 
end of the catalogue, de produce more or less vi- 
olent and chronic derangements of the bodily 
functions. It is observable in all cases of misan- 
thropy produced by some cause other than the 
ordinary physical ones, that the person finally 
suffers more or less in his body. 

Now, when the physician comes to deal with 
diseases originating in this manner, he finds a foe 
that is invulnerable to his pills, pellets, and pow- 
ders. The effect which he is attempting to re- 
move is caused by an immaterial agent :—he is 
called upon to ‘purge the stuffed bosom of that 
perilous stuff that weighs upon the heart,’ before 
he can hope to remove or prevent disease. And 
unless he has it i his power to oppose a remedy 
of the same nature as that of the predisposing 
cause, all his efforts are futile. Of this the 
faculty are well aware. But what spiritual rem- 
edies have they in all their materia medica for a 
soul-sick patient? Literally nothing; to be sure 
they recomend change of scene, diversion of the 
attention, and, perchance, a mock philosophy, a 
kind of stoicism, to the trials incident to our 
souls. How contemptible are such prescriptions 
in the light of the fact that the spirit of an evil 
being is the primal cause of these secondary cau- 
ses of disease. 

In Christ, and in him alone, we have a cure of 
the same class as the cause of all disease. The 
natural man, the deyil’s man, hates, and as a re- 
sult reaps corruption and disease; the spiritual 
man, one whose life and heart-workings are linked 
to Christ’s life and experienve, loves, and is saved 
from the entertainment of the goblin-brood of pas- 
sions and their attendant maladies. Once united 
to Christ and his good experience we may expect 
salvation from bad heart-workings and their ef- 
fects, for greater is he that is in us than he that 
is in the world. 

nts dase ln RNIN 
The Philosopher’s Text-Book. 

We were present not lung since at a conference 
of Spiritualists where the Bible was considered a 
mythological invention, and treated in a very 
lordly, supercilious style. But we noticed that 
after all, the deepest philosophy of the Spiritual- 
ists—that which they have arrived at through the 
severest reasoning and experience—is simply a re- 
flection of the Bible, and was familiar truth with 
Christ and Paul. For instance, one gentleman 
said, There was manifestly no safety in obeying 
every spirit, and that as a general rule he felt dis- 
posed to question and distrust any spirit that came 
to him with a command, and respect only those 
that come with suggestions and philosophy. Now 
any one at all acquainted with the New Testament 
knows that Christ proposed to govern men by 
truth and not law, and that Paul was the grand 
champion of this method of influence—he said to 
the Galatians, Though an angel from heaven 
preach [the law] to you, (see the connection,) let 
him be accursed. 

Another speaker recommended a manifestation 
that some friend had recently had, to this effect : 
The spirit said, * Do you wish for a test, or the evi- 
dence in your own experience, of spirit manifesta- 
tions? Live well.’ Though we judged from what 
this gentleman had previvusly said, he considered 
the Bible a mixture of mythology and history, 
yet he remarked upon the coincidence between 
this manifestation and the axiom of Christ, repeat- 
ing it—' He that will do his will shall know of 
the doctrine ;? and he commended Christ’s wis- 
dom by saying, that though the connection be- 


tween a good life and spiritual clairvoyance is not 
apparent at first sight, it is a grand philosophical 
truth. 

One speaker who seemed in his own conceit to 
soar above the Bible infinite heights, and who 
thought the discussion of its inspiration in the 
circles a mere waste of time, yet took his text 
from the Bible for the niain substance of his 
remarks. Moses, a very myth in the spiritualists 
mind, says that ‘God created man in his own 
image.’ This text was used as excellent capital, 
in a flourish of words about the godhood of all 
men. Any quantity of grandiloquence and bom- 
bast was spent on the idea that man is a part of 

tod, when all there is of truth in it is stated in a 
few words in the Bible. 

One speaker lamented the bigotry and sectari- 
anism that began to manifest itself in the different 
circles, and said that in view of this he was ready 
to think there was some wisdom in the ancient 
law against spiritual intercourse, referring as we 
supposed to Moses’ law forbidding the consulting 
of familiar spirits. It will be strange to us, if in 
the ripest stage of their conclusions, the whole 
company do not begin to think, and really think 
that this is the fact. 

A gentleman in some remarks tending to inspire 
caution in receiving the spirits, said that spirit- 
ualists are beginning to believe that death makes 
no change in a person’s character—that on passing 
out of the body persons retain the same vices 
and the same virtues, the very mora! character 
in every respect, that they had before. This is 
Bible—nothing will be found in that book which 
makes death a moral savior; but the principle 
that the dead as well as the living need the salva- 
tion of Christ. is plain in its instructions, 

It is interesting to see how in almost all cases 
persons who pretend to be independent of the Bi- 
ble pay involuntary homage to it in quoting its 
axioms and philosophy. The truth is, it is im- 
possible to reason deeply without finding Bible 
language the most expressive and powerful that 
can be called to aid. 

The following argument, by Simpson, which 
has just fallen under our eye, should be studied 
by those who find the Bible a splendid magazine 
of philosophy and truth, and yet deny its inspira- 
tion: 

—The Bible must be the invention of good 
men or angels ; of bad men or devils ; or of God. 
It could not be the invention of good men or an- 
gels ; for they neither would or could make a 
book, and tell lies all the time they were writ- 
ing it, saying ‘Thus saith the Lord” when it was 
their own invention. It could not be the inven- 
tion of bad men or devils; for they could not 
make a book which commands all duty, forbids 
all sin, and condemns themselves to all eternity. 
I therefore draw this conclusion ; the Bible must 
be given by the inspiration of God. 





The Latest News. 





FROM EUROPE—THE WAR. 

The Baltic arrived at N. York from Liverpool, 
lateon Saturday afternoon. By this arrival we 
learn that the Russians had returned from Buch - 
arest and were expected to evacuate Wallachia 
entirely. The Austrian troops had not as yet 
occupied their place, and it was still uncertain 
what course the Austrian government would pur- 
sue, though it was rather supposed she would fall 
in with the alliance. The chief point of interest 
just now seems to be the expected invasion of the 
Crimea and the combined sea and land attack 
upon Sebastopol by the allied English and French 
forces. It is a subject of considerable comment 
in the English papers, and also to some extent 
in those of this country. Preparations for that 
object were still making at Constantinople and 
Varna, and the latest report was that the English 
and French fleet had been scen off Sebastopo} 
with transports in tow. In regard to operations 
in the Baltic it was generally believed that the 
Anglo-French forces would endeavor to take 
possession of the Aland Isles if they had not al- 
ready done so. This it is hoped will bring Swe- 
den into the alliance. Narrow escapes seem to be 
the luck of the Russian royal family; the Arch- 
duke Constantine having narrowly escaped drown- 
ing by the upsetting of a boat. 

SPAIN. 

There was a general state of quietness and or- 
der throughout the country and the people were 
waiting with interest to see what course Esparte- 
ro would take. O’Donnell had joined him at 
Madrid and was made Minister of war. The new 
government so far has been treated with confi- 
dence and favor but it was thought to be made 
up of too discordant materials, and had too many 
parties to satisfy to be very stable, or last long.— 





The new government, it is said; is opposed to 


the annexation of Cuba to the United States, ang 
has appointed Gen. Concha to the governorship of 
that Island. 





—The Fair of the American Institute is omitted 
this year—the first time for twenty two years, 


—The Newport Hotels are filled, says a corres- 
pondent of the Tribune ; and with New York 
and Southern people—not even a sprinkling from 
New England. The same writer adds: ‘ Frivolity, 
coquetry, idleness, lounging, talking nonsense, 
ana display of dress and equipage, reign trinm- 
phant.’ 

—The theater and opera-going class of society 
are just now having quite a revival, by the arrival of 
two celebrated European opera performers, yiz, 
Madame Grisi, and M. Mario. Incvnnection with 
this arrival, the Herald has the folloing pertinent 
observation: ‘ Amongst the advantages that we 
are likely to gain from the troubles prevailing in 
other parts of the world, is the host of distin- 
guished artists that it is certain to drive to our 
shores.’ 

A correspondent proposes that the Crystal Pal- 
ace should be bought by the Government, for 
City Post-Office, and moved down to the lower 
end of the Park—the Corporation giving the use 
of the land. Good idea.— Tribune. 

Or 0 

PRoGRAMME OF A STREET-PREACHER.—J, § 
Orr, otherwise the ‘Angel Gabriel,” says in a 
letter from New York to a Montreal paper: “On 
Monday I intend to leave this for Albany, Schen- 
ectady, Saratoga, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Maine, New-Brunswick, back to this, then to 
Philadelphia, &c., &c., then back here, then to Ja- 
maica, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, other islands, De- 
marara, &c., then to Great Britain, Africa, India, 
Arabia, Australia, China, Persia, Palestine, and 
lastly, Rome.” It appears from the same letter 
that he was a disciple of Edward Irving, and was 
cast out of the church of Scotland with him. He 
is unmarried, and-says he never intends to enter 
the married state, as he should not then ‘be 
so free to go about in the glorious and perilous 
work in which he is engaged.’ 





English News. 


Two rather piquant abduction cases have lately 
occupied attention in England. One was the case 
of an Irish gentleman of fortune, who had a mania 
for réacting the old romance of carrying off an 
heiress by force of arms, 

‘And making her his bride.’ 
Accordingly with a party of armed retainers, and 
a stock of chloroform to be used as an aid in 
case of necessity, in the capture, he waylaid the 
young lady as she was returning from Church with 
her sister and a single attendant, and made the 
attempt to carry her off. Help came to her as- 
sistance, however, in season so that he was dis- 
comtited and obliged to flee. After an arrest and 
trial, he has been sentenced tv a term in prison. 
By the way, chloroform is becoming somewhat 
too well known as a convenient agency in the 
practice of villainy. A few days since a leading 
Philadelphia dentist was accused of a crime in 
connection with the administering of this drug to 
one of his female patients. 

The other abduction case, (though we can 
hardly see why it should be called abduction in 
the usual sense,) was that of a young man—a mu- 
sic teacher in a young Jadies’ seminary, who ran 
away with one of the pupils, (she being very for- 
ward in the elopement, though but twelve years 
of age.) and married her at Gretna Green. He 
too is sent to prison for the offence, though 
it is thought the marriage is a valid one, and 
the young lady is an heiress. ‘The London Times 
and other journals comment with great severity 
on these cases, and we have no disposition to dif 
fer from them; only we think they are a some- 
what natural production of the false relations of 
society in general, and that the respectable self- 
ishness which makes folks live in isolation and 
exclusiveness is responzible for all such fruit. 





We receive communications from time to time 
from persons writing to us in an apparently 
friendly way, and aiming so near with the course 
of our paper that no very strong exceptions cal 
be taken to what they say, and yet we feel that 
they are not one with us in spirit, and that theif 
communications on the whole would be unedify- 
ing published in this journal. There is generally 
just enough of difference put forth in these com 
munications to either call for controversy, or els 
if they are let pass without reply, to misreprt 
sent in some degree the aim of the paper. Now 
we are willing to have fulks differ from us, and t 
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have them give expression to that difference in 
the paper, if by so dcing there can be secured a 
result of peace and common unity in the truth; 
but we are not willing to introduce seeds of dis- 
cord, and useless controversy without result.— 
We are averse to contradiction—either constitu- 
tionally or from an acquired taste, and much pre- 
fer to seek points of agreement and mutual en- 
couragement in gospel faith and sincerity. 

If therefore we do not publish such communi- 
cations as we have described, it is not from dis- 
respect to the writers, or a disposition to cramp 
freedom of thought and speech, but simply from a 
choice (in which we think most of our readers 
will agree) to preserve the positive and construct- 
ive character of the paper, as an organ of unity, 
rather than to give it upto dissension and debate. 








Northern Vermont--Boulders--Geological 
Speculations. 
Cambridge Commune, Aug. 13, 1854. 
To THE CIRCULAR: 

It seems to me that the most striking natural 
characteristic of this region is its rocks. The 
whole section around here appears to be a vast 
ledge of a species of slate-rock, covered, for the 
most part, withaslight and variable depth of 
soil. It cfops out on the highest hills, and in the 
lowest valleys, and in many of the fields it lies so 
near the surface that the summer sun scorches 
up the grass like fire. It is this rock, evidently, 
which gives to the hills and mountains their pe- 
culiar rounded and regular shape, and forms the 
pleasant, and undulating landscapes. ‘here is 
no sublime scenery here, no sharp, stern, impend- 
ing peaks such as characterize the mountain-re- 
gions where the older, unstratified formations 
prevail. Even Mansfield, though towering loftily 
to the clouds, wants that impressiveness of out- 
line whieh once seen pictures itself forever on the 
memory. ‘The scenery is pleasing andrich. The 
deep dark woods on the mountains, and green 
luxuriant meadow-valleys in the full development 
of summer make a gorgeous picture. 

Then again, over the surface of the soil are 
scattered thousands of detached rocks—boulders, 
asthe Geologists term them. They are of all 
sizes, from such as a man can easily lift. to the 
size of a small house; and are of numerous varie- 
ties of rock,—stratified and unstratified granite: 
quartz, slate—micaceous and argillaceous, and 
others. But they all differ from the prevailing 
formation. 

We have been considerably interested in a 
cluster of these boulders which we found in one of 
the fields in this vicinity. It consists of three 
large rocks lying near each other and forming a 
geological curiosity worthy of study. They are 
each about 17 feet long by ten feet wide, and ap- 
pear to be respectively about 1, 6, and 4 feet in 
thickness. What is most interesting about them 
is the evident fact that they once formed a sin- 
gle boulder. They are all of the same kind of 
rock ; are all pierced through and through with 
seams of quartz, corresponding m inclination and 
direction ; and have all the same outline of shape. 
How became they separate? What was proper- 
ly the lowest of the three is in such a position 
that it is impossible that the others could have 
shd off from it by the mere force of gravitation. 
The case is the same between the second and 
third. The surfaces which were separated are in- 
clined in an opposite direction from that in which 
they have severally fallen. There is no evidence 
of the action of any violent agency as lightning. 
but they look as if they were lifted off from each 
other by Herculean hands and laid side by side. 
Geology, however, came to our help in solving 
the problem of their position. ‘In the first place, 
it appears that this region once formed the bed of 
a primeval ocean; secondly, that the boulders 
which dot its surface were brought hither by ice- 
bergs ; and thirdly, that “ the tendency of the wa- 
ters of the ocean and of the lowest stratum of the 
atmosphere is to a motion from the poles towards 
the equator. However irregular, therefore, the 
course of an iceberg may be, its general movement, 
influenced both by the prevailing winds, and by 
ocean currents, will be towards the equator.” 
Now by putting these facts together we have a 
pretty good basis for an approximate theory. The 
rock being deposited by an iceberg, either alone or 
in connection with the berg itself, this motion 
of the oeean currents would continua'ly tend to 
Separate its fractured members ; beside this, prob- 
ably other icebergs dashed against, and diagged 
them asunder. Their position indicates some 
agency of this character. 

There is a history connected with these adaman- 
tine forms. They are relics of an antiquity older 
than all written history—ruins of a world that 
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existed far off in the past. They carry one back 
in contemplation to the dim ages of previous 
eternity when the ancient of days laid the foun- 
dations of the earth and ‘the corner stone there- 
of ;? when ‘the earth was without form and void: 
and darkness was on the face of the deep;’ when 
*the measures thereof were laid, and the line was 
stretched upon it;’ ‘when the morning stars sang 
together and all the sons of God shouted for joy.’ 
The veil seems lifted and we see the operations of 
creation’s architect. 

Give tongues to these rocks and they ‘could a 
tale unfold’ more strange than the exaggerations 
of fiction and romance. “ Ages ago we were 
formed in the depths of ocean. Particle by par-. 
ticle was the material prepared, feldspar, mica, 
quartz,—disintegrated from the older rocks by 
restless waters ; years wandering, dashed hither 
and thither; deposited at last on its low bed and 
pressed’ together by its weight; a long—long 
rest. Then came rumblings, vast, interior 
tremblings ; the foundations of the earth quaked. 
Then there was a slow movement of the bosom 
under the great waters; we were lifted up and 
up till the sun and stars appeared. There was 
the many-waved surface ; and still we were lifted 
up till the sea dashed at our feet, and we stood 
naked ina new world. Days and nights passed 
before us; the seasons. changed. The sun went 
further away: it grew cold; we were in the 
far North. The mists and rains descended upon 
us, and were changee into a garment of glass. It 
grew thicker; snow and hail succeeded and _ piled 
themselves ponderously upon us. Closer pressed 
the ice, until we were enclosed by a grasp almost 
as adamantine as ourselves. Then we were torn 
from our exalted position and descended with our 
cold companion to that bosom from whence we 
came. <A long journey; the sun appeared ; daily 
grew higher, melting our ice enclosure; at length 
detaching us we sank to the bottom. The waves 
again rolled over us, and ages went by ; we were 
separated and laid side by side. Then came those 
rumblings and quakings again ; again we rose, up 
far above the ocean, on a new born continent. It 
was a more genial clime. Centuries have passed 
over; rains and floods have beat upon, and for- 
ests shaded us, as we have lain bare. Slowly we 
are returning to dust.” Something like this, per- 
haps, would be the outline of their history. They 
are stratified and were formed according to Geolo- 
gy by the action of water. And their present posi- 
tion appears confirmatory of the drift theory. 

Yours truly, T. L. P. 
ne i 
Correspondence of the Circular. 
The Pea Crop--Cause of Failure. 
Walling ford, Aug. 16, 1854. 

An article on the subject of pea cultivation, 
published about two weeks ago in the Circular, 
served a better purpose than the writer antici- 
pated in eliciting the following communication 
from Mr. Tuacker, addressed toone of the gar- 
deners here. His suggestions, though somewhat 
adverse to the conclusions reported in tlre article 
alluded to, are only the more interesting, and are 
worthy of our attention as well'as thanks. w. 
12, 1854. 





Oneida, Aug. 
Dear Broruer: 

I was interested in W’s statement in the 105th 
No. of the Circular, of the results of your at- 
tempt at raising peas this season: also in his 
remarks and conclusions. He says, ‘ We have 
planted some more than an acre of peas, and 
shall not reecive in return more than 15 bush- 
els,’ (in the pod I suppose.) This is truly a 
small crop. He says, furthermore, that after 
some discussion and criticism of the mode of 
cultivation, and the probable effects of the 
drouth, it was concluded that the cause of the 
failure was the lack of certain ingredients in 
the soil, which are found in the analysis of the 
ash of the pea It is true that if the soi! is de- 
ficient in these ingredients we should expeet 
no better results ; but as gardeners let us not 
draw our conclusions too. hastily. 

Now if, as W. states, the land has been 
pretty well manured, (with good farm-yard 
manure [ suppose,) was it not supplied to a 
certain extent, with the necessary ingredients ? 
If so, then we must look for the cause of the 
failure in some other direction. 

Without having any disposition to criticise 
Providence, I should say in this case the drouth 
or the lack of water in the soil to decompose the 
substances contained in the manure, and re- 
duce it to such a state that the plauts could use 








it, was the main cause of the failure. We! 


son. 


ject of agriculture and horticulture. 





should bear in mind that the pea is a quick 


maturing crop, and under the most favorable | 


circumstances could receive but little benefit 
from manure applied in a crude state at the 
time of planting. Manures of all kinds must 
be reduced to agaseous state before they can 
be used by plants. This is the reason why so 
little effect is frequently seen from the applica- 
tion of manure to quick growing crops. Water 
is an important element in the decomposition 
of inorganie as well as organic substances con- 
tained in the soil, and to carry the same down 
through the soil to the roots of the plants. 
Now to avoid so far as it is in our power, 
such failures in future, let us apply our ma- 
nures to quick growing crops in a liquid state, 
or in such a state of decomposition that the 
smallest amount of water will render them 
available to the growing plant. Or a more 
convenient, if not a better way, would be to 
make the land rich proper manures a 
year previous to planting it with peas. This 
course, together with the mode of vultivation 
adopted at Oneida, is no doubt the cause of our 
success, notwithstanding the dryness of the sea- 
The manure we used was farm-yard ma- 
nure and leached ashes, applied in the spring, 


with 


and planted to corn; then this season it was 


plowed twice, and planted to peas. 

I like the idea of free discussion on the sub- 
In this 
way I believe we can get at the truth. Godis 
doubtless as much interested in our knowing the 
truth on this subject as any other; and if we open 
our hearts to his inspiration we may expect to 
be filled with wisdom aud understanding to know 
and do his will. Is it not true that man under 
the administration of the devil, for the sake of 
filthy lucre, has impoverished and literally de- 
stroyed the earth? In picturing to my mind 
the state and’ beautiful appearance of the earth 
at the time Adam and Eve in their state of pu- 
rity were placed in the garden of Eden, and 
comparing it with the present state of things, 
I come to thjs conclusion. And if it is true 
that man in his fallen condition has been the 
devil’s agent of destruction, will he not when 
redeemed be God’s agent in restoring the earth 
back to its primitive beauty and productiveness ? 

Yours, &c., H. THacker. 








Neglect of History. 

“As a people we are more deficient in 
historical training than in almost any 
other branch of scientific research. We live 
in an earnest and tumultuous present,look- 
ing to a vague future, and comparatively 
cut off from the prolific past—which is still 
the mother of us all. We forget that 
the youngest people are also the oldest, 
and should therefore be most habituated 
to those ‘fearless and reverent question- 
ings of the sages of other times, which,’ 
as Jeffrey well says, ‘is the permitted 
necromancy of the wise.’ WelJove the 
abstractions of political theories and of 
theology better than we do the concrete 
realities of history. Church history has 
been studied from a sort of general no- 
tion that it ought to be very useful, 
rather than from a lively conviction of its 
inherent worth. History is to us the 
driest of studies ; and the history of the 
church is the driest of the dry—a collec- 
tion of bare names, ana facts, and lifeless 
dates. It is learned by rote, and kept up 
by mnemonic helps.”—Prof. H. B, 

ymith’s Inaugural Address, Andover, 
1851. 

“Our national tendency, so far as we 
have any, is to slight the past, and over- 
rate the present. This unhistorical pe- 
culiarity is constantly betraying itself in 
various forms, but it is nowhere more con- 
spicuous and more injurious than in 
our theology. Hence the perpetual 
resuscitation of absurdities a thousand 
times exploded, the perpetual renew- 
al of attempts, which have a thousand 
times been proved abortive. Hence the 
false position which religion has been 
forced to assume in reference to various 
inferior yet important interests, science, 
literature, art, and civil government.— 
Hence, too, the barrenness and hardness. 
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by which much of our religious literature 
is distinguished, because cut off from the 
inexhaustible resources which can only be 
supplied by history. The influence of 
this defect upon our preaching is perhaps 
incalculable.. But instead of going on tu 
reckon up the consequences of the evil 
now in question, let us rather draw at- 
tention to the fact that it is not of such 
a nature as to be corrected by the lapse 
of time, but must increase with the in- 
crease of ignorance and lazy pride, espe- 
cially when fostered by a paltry national. 
conceit, and flattered by those oracles. of 
human progress, who declare that history 
is only fit for monks. To counteract 
this tendency we need some influence ab 
extra, some infusion of strange blood into 
our veins.”—Dr, Alexander in Princeton 
Review, 1847. 

These extracts offer, we think, a true criticiem 
of a tendency at the present time to superficiality 
and the neglect of history. But the study of his- 
tory, to be attractive and yrofitable, must be sin- 
cere: it must not overlook the leading facts. We 
are disposed to think that she teachers of history, 
the professors and divines who assume to lead the 
common mind, are themseiyes_ responsible, by ig- 
noring the great fact of the Second Coming of 
Christ at the close of the apostotic age, for the 
lack of interest in the historical department of 
which they complain. The truth is, the Second 
Coming is the one central fact on which.the whole 
process of history turns—it illuminates and organ_ 
izes all the rest; and to leave it out of account is 
tv rob the very life of history, particularly Church 
history, and is sufficient to account for its being 
regarded as ‘the driest of the dry—a collection 
of bare names and facts and lifelesg dates." We 
do not claim much acquaintance with the details 
of the past: we freely accept the criticism of 
scholars in this respect; but in returning to the 
word of God about the Second Coming, we-are 
conscious that we have the key to the great dra- 
ma, that gives us an advantage in our histori- 
cal readinzs which no other learning could com- 


pensate for. 
-- —— <a + 


The Apocalypse--Its Nature and Aim. 

The Book of Revelation, or the Apoc- 
alypse, is unlike any other book in the 
New Testament. Indeed, it seems to be, 
in style at least, a kind of connecting 
link between the Old and New Testa- 
ments combining the Christian, nat- 
ure of the one, and the sublime, poetic 
element of the other, in a single harmo- 
uious unit. Undeniably instructive and 
edifying as it is, its mystic character and 
semi-prophetic style seem to throw a veil 
over its general meaning and aim, which 
Biblicists and others, learned and un- 
learned, have in vain sought to remove. 
It has been the theme of much discus- 
sion and controversy among students of 
Scripture ; and some (though a very small 
minority) have gone so far as to doubt 
its genuineness and authenticity. Its 
character as a literary production is very 
high, and is deservedly ranked with the 
Pslams, and prophetic writings of the Qld 
Testament, Schaff makes the following 
observation on this point : 

“In matter and form the Revelation is 
closely attached to the prophetic litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, particularly 
the book of Daniel, combining its boldest 
and most powerful tones in an overwhelm- 
ing harmony. But with the poetical, 
symbolical style, it unites also the epis- 
tolary in the lettersto the seven chureh- 
es. It intersperses its visions with lyric- 
songs of praise, which afford the soul a 
delightful resting-place amidst the rush- 
ing crowd of events, And it surpasses 
all the Hebrew prophecies in the sublim- 
ity of its views, the majesty of its im- 
agery, the variety of its symbols, the 
dramatic vividness, unity and finish 
of its composition, the progress of its 
action, and finally in its specifically 
Christian element, the reference of all 
parts to the crucified and now glori- 





tied God-man.” 
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Yet it isnot understood. It is a grand 
problem, interesting, but abstruse and 
enigmatical. Schaff we think expresses 
the general opinion as follows: 

“We may fully concede the unsatis- 
factory character ofall attempts yet made 
‘to explain it, from Irenwus down to 
Liicke and Hengstenberg,—and for our 
own part we must confess, that none of the 
many commentaries are altogether sat- 
isfactory, however much light they may 
throw on the details, —we may be honestly 
persuaded, that the proper key to the 
full scientific and historical understand- 
ing of this remarkable book has not yet 
been found, without thereby being ob- 
liged in the least to doubt its divine or- 
igin and high practical value. It belongs 
in fact to the nature of every divine 
prophecy to unveil itself but gradually, 
and to be fully intelligible only in the 
ight of its fulfillment. So the prophetic 
writings of the Old Testament remained 
‘half understood or misunderstood till the 
appearance of Christ ; as in fact the 
»Whola Old Testament becomes clear only 
in the New.” 

«This fulfillment however is regarded 
,as yet future; and hence the mystery 
which surrounds the book. But we find 
that abundant light is thrown upon many 
of. the dark places found therein, by the 
Tight apprehension of the past. The 
facts that, Christ came the second time, 
agreeable te his. word, at or about A. D. 
“70, and that, the Apocalypse was written 
on the yvery,eve of that event, afford 
ample explanation of a great part of 
the mystery, -which so. perplexes Bib- 
lical students» The grand outline and 
object of the work, from first to last— 
from the initiatory addresses to the seven 
Asiatic churches, to John’s valedictory 
prayer, ‘even so, come Lord Jesus,’—is 
dear and plain in the light of the Second 
Coming; though darkness may yet veil 
some of the minor details, which undoubt- 
edly were understood by thos: to whom 
they were immediately addres ed. 

The Revelation is — for the 
benefit of the seven churches in Asia; 
and as we understand it,’ is composed 
first, of exhortations to them—mingled 
with commendation ‘afd rebuke—to 
prepare for the -immediate coming of 
their Lord,—to be ever watchful and 
never found sleeping. Second, as a mat- 
ter of encouragement to'those addressed, 
the conquests of goed over evil—-of Christ 
over the devil and his hosts—the triumph 
of the former, and the’ defeat of the lat- 
ter—are described, together with the 
judgments, which shail fall upon the earth. 
And third, as the élosing act of the dra- 
ma, is given the béautiful picture of the 
New Jerusalem—tte’ immediately pros- 
pective home of the Primitive church— 
clear and bright, ‘and glowing with the 
life and light of God, 

As awhole, the book is perhaps the 
strongest and most effective inducement 
to faith and perseverance which could 
have been given fd‘believers at the time 
of the Primitivt’ church. On the one 
hand is stern and uncompromising criti- 
cism, coupled with'the fearful threat that 
unless repentance is manifest Christ 
would ‘remove their candlestick out of 
its place ;’ and gn the other, is shown 
the New Jerusglem, rendered still 
more attractive from its contrast with 
the preceding darkness,—where ‘God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; 
and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain,’ Little satisfaction would 
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midst of their toilings, and persecutions, 
and martyrdoms, to have anticipated their 
final rest in this resurrection home, only 
at avery remote period and after the 
lapse of several thousand years. And 
feeble would be the injunction to the 
churches to ‘ repent,’ ‘ be watchful,’ and 
‘hold fast that they have,’ for ‘behold I 
[Christ] come quickly,’ if that coming 
was to be delayed centuries after those 
to whom the words were addressed were 
in their graves, 

We regard the Second Coming as _ the 
key to whatever of mystery may yet re- 
main around some of the apocalyptic de- 
tails ; and Shall look in that direction 
for the clearing up of every vestige of 
darkness with which tradition, unbelief, 
and misunderstanding have invested the 
Revelation of, St. John. 


—  — — 





Love Perfected, 


Every heart that has loved ardently, 
knows that tho.deepest and most central 
satisfaction he experiences, springs from 
conficence in its perpetuity—a conscious- 
ness that it is immortal] as his own soul, 
and with it, will grow, flourish and ripen 
eternally. , Indeed any thing short of this 
is not perfect love. Thus the believer 
feels in his love relations with Christ— 
he cannot. be satisfied with an uncertain 
fluctuating experience, in which, part of 
the time he is full of faith, and rejoicing 
in the repose of confidence, and then in 
the trial of adverse circumstances is dis- 
trustful and unbelieving. He may put up 
with such a state in the first stages of his 
experience, but the time comes. when the 
burden of his prayer is, that. he may be 
rooted and grounded in Christ, so that 
neither adversity nor prosperity shall be 
able to shake his purpose to set the. Lord 
alway before his face. . All such desires 
are true and legitimate, and may be re- 
ceived as the earnest of their fulfillment. 
Paul prayed for the Ephesians, that they 
might be ‘strengthened with might by 
his Spirit in the inner man ; that Christ 
may dwell in your hearts by faith ; that 
ye being rooted’ and grounded in love, 
may be able to comprehend with all saints 
what is the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and hight ; and to know the love 
of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that 
ye might be filled with all the fullness of 
God.’ This is the believer’s blessed in- 
heritance—the glory with which his hope 
and faith will be crowned. The Spirit 
of truth has gained an entrance into his 
heart, and there like leaven, will work 
silently but surely, until all his passions 
and desires are leavened, and he is ‘ filled 
with all the fullness’ of God.’ His ap- 
proach to this attainment will be hast- 
ened or retarded, in proportion to his love 
for the truth, and his disposition to make 
the Spirit of truth a welcome guest in 
his heart, in whatever form he may see 
fit to express himself: 





Elevation and Subsidence of Land. 

The following is taken from a chapter in Loomis’ 
Geology on Changes on the Earth’s Surface, and will 
be an acceptable appendix, perhaps, to those who 
were interested in the bouldér theory extracted from 
the same book a few weeks since, and who may be 
interested in the letter of a correspondent at North- 
ern Vermont, to be found in this paper : 


The Elevation of Continents.—Conatinents 
have been elevated by go Slow a movement that’ 
it has not generally been perceived, even when’ 
thay have been people. nations advanced in 
civilization. And yet satisfactory evidence is 
always left of former sea-levels. 
Almost every seaboard furnishes examples 
of beaches, evidently once washed by the sea, 
but now elevated more or less above high wa- 
ter. “ihe Ye 

At Lubec, near the northern extremity of 
the coast of Maine, arpacles* are found at- 
tached to the rocks eighteen feet above high 
“fhe bapnacle is 2 marine animal, permanently 
fixed to the rocks, and can liye but a short time 





it have been to those churches, in the 


without being surrounded by sea-water. 





water. The pilots at that place and for a hundred 
miles north and south of it, speak of the ship- 
channels as diminishing in depth, though it is 
certain that they are not filling up. Such facts 
are to be explained only by supposing that the 
coast is rising. 

Lakes are numerous throughout the northern 
portions of North America, which are receiv- 
ing annually large quantities of sediment. and 
must ultimately become alluvial plains. Those 
of moderate depth, as Lake Erie, cannot re- 
quire periods very protracted to fill them.— 
Their continuance in such abundance indicates 
that the elevation of the continent to its pres- 
ent height is comparatively recent. This con- 
clusion is confirmed by evidence of another 
kind. Throughout this region of lakes, beds 
of clay containing the remains of existing spe- 
cies of marine animals, are found at all eleva- 
tions from the sea-coast, to the height of about 
four hundred feet, but not higher. These clay 
beds are very recent, and were deposited when 
the surface was four hundred or five hundred 
feet lower, thon ii,naw is; and this amount of 
elevation - has jefé tie existing lakes scattered 
over the surface.* 

The whole southern part of South America, 
embracing an area eqyal to that of Europe, 
has been elevated within a very short, period ;+ 
and some parts of it, if not all of it, are still 
rising. The shells found on the plains from 
Brazil to Terra del Fuego, ard on the Pacific 
coast, at an height of from one hundred to 
thirteen hundred feet, are: identical with those 
now inhabiting the adjaceat seas. And ‘ be- 
sides the organic remains, there are in very 
many parts, marks of ergsion, caves, ancigut 
beaches, sand-dunes, and successive terraces of 
gravel,” all which must have resulted from the 
action of the waves at a period not remote.— 
At Lima, articles of human skill peculiar to 
the original inhabitants of Peru were found im- 
bedded in a mass of sea-shells eighty-three feet 
above the present sea level. The elevation on 
the Pacific coast has been in part by sudden 
uplifts of a few feet at a time; but it is found, 
from time to time, that there has been a change 
of level, amounting toa foot or more in a year, 
when there have been none of these sudden 
movements. 

A considerable portion of Europe, reaching 
from North Cape in Norway to near the South- 
ern part of Sweden, more than a thousand miles, 
and from the Atlantic to St. Pctersburg,, more 
than six hundred miles, has been rising at the 
rate of about three feet in a century, for at least 
two centuries, and probably much longer.— 
This change is proved by the occurrence, at 
considerable elevations above the sea, of shells 
now found in the Baltic; by rocks once sunk- 
en, now raised above the surface of the sea, 
ané by ancient seaports having become inland 
towns. To determine the truth by actual 
measurement, the Royal Academy of Stock- 
holm, about thirty-five years since, caused 
marks to be cut in the rocks along the coast, 
to indicate the ordinary level of the water.-—— 
This is easily ascertained, as the Baltic is 
nearly a tideless sea. The present level of 
the sea, compared with that indicated by the 
marks. before mentioned, leaves no doubt that 
the country is rising. 

The Subsidence of Land.—FElevations can 
be shown to have taken place by fossils, and 
by other evidences of former sea levels which 
are left on the surface; but depressions leave 
but few indications of change of level. It-is 
yet doubtful whether the depression is equal 
to the elevation; that is, whether the amount 
of land remains nearly constant, or whether 
there has been an angmentation of the dry. land 
within the tertiary and recent periods. We 
are certain that the augmentation, if any, has 
not been equal to the elevation, for subsidences 
toa great amount are known to have taken 
place. 

There arg occasional instances of submerged 
forests seen at low tide, at some distance from 
the shore. ‘There are several near the coast 
of England and Scotland, and near the coast 
of Massachusetts. They are but a few feet 
below low water, and do not indigate a sub- 
sidence of more than about twenty feet. 

Numerous instances are on record of the 
sinking down of wharfs and buildings near the 
sea during earthquakes. Almost every viglent 
earthquake is aecompanied by a change of ley- 
el. ‘he changes of this kind which have been 
noticed are in seaport towns, because greater 


*«« Tt ie remarkable that on the shores ofthe great 


Jakes there are certain plants the proper station of 


which is the immediate neighborhood of the ocean, 
as if they had constituted part of the early flora of 
those regions when the lakes were filled with galt 
water, and have only survived the change that has 
taken place in the physical conditions of the soil.” 
—Torrey’s Flora of the State of New York, 


t[Geologica] periods embrace thousands of centu- 
ries, and the expressions ‘ within a very short peri- 
od,’ ‘at a period not remote,’ &. in Geological lan- 





guage, still refer to times, it will be understood, 
anterior to the common date of creation.—Cir.} 
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facilities are there afforded for detecting them 
and because loss of property awakens attention 
to them ; but there is every reason to suppose 
that these changes of level extend to great dig. 
tances both into the country into the sea. 

An immense area in the Indian and Paeifie 
Oceans, probably ten millions of square milog 
is undergoing change of level. ; 

The evidences of these changes is found 
principally in the peculiarities of the wal] 
of coral rock encircling the Islands. 

A well authenticated instance of gradual sub. 
sidence is that of Greenland. The entire west- 
ern coast, from its southern extremity to Diseo 
Island, a distance of six hundred miles, hag 
for the last two centuries been slowly subsiding, 
The dwelling-houses and places of worshi 
built by the early European settlers are now in 
part or entirely submerged. The natives are 
said to be aware of the subsidence, and never 
build their huts near the sea. 

We have thus seen that both elevation and 
depression may take place. There is reason to 
believe that these changes of level have, in 
some cases, been several times repeated. In 
one of the eastern ranges of the Andes, oppo- 
site to Chili, there is a mass of marine strata 
of five thousand feet in thickness. About the 
middle of the series there oceurs a silicified 
forest. In one place a clump of coniferous 
trees was found of more than fifty in number, 
and a foot or more in diameter. The base of the 
strata must have been twenty-five hundred feet 
below the surface of the sea, in order to ad- 
mit of the deposition of the first half of it.— 
It was then elevated, so that a forest grew 
upon its surface. It was then depressed at 
least twenty-five hundred feet more, to admit 
of the deposition of the subsequent strata, 
and the whole is now uplifted to form a moun- 
tain range of eight thousand feet in height 

The temple of Jupiter Serapis, near Naples, 
in Italy, was built near the sea, eighteen hund- 
red years ago. It was gradually submerged, 
and finally lost by the deposition of sediment 
nearly to the top of the columns. It was af- 
terwards elevated, so as to be entirely above 
the level ofthe sea. The remains of the temple 
were afterwards discovered by the columns pro- 
jecting a little above the ground. The sedi- 
ment was removed to the depth of forty-six feet, 
when the workmen came to the base of the 
columns, and to a pavement seventy feet in di- 
ameter. In 1807 an artist was employed to 
tuke drawings of the ruin. The pavement was 
then above the levelof the sea. Sixteen years 
afterwards the same artist found the pavement 
covered with water, and the depth has contin- 
ued to increase since that time. It is consid- 
ered that for the last forty years the depression 
has been three-fourths of an inch g year. 

Instgnces enough have now been given to 
show how extensively the system admits of 
change. They are sufficient to justify us in 
searching for indications of great revolutions 
in past times, even where no such incie: tions 
have as yet been discovered. They will serve 
as a key to many otherwise inexplicable phe- 
nomena. In order to the interpretation of 
such phenomena readily, we must cease to look 
upon these as exceptional cases, and regard 
them not only as facts, but as facts of frequent 
occurrence. 

From the examples which have now been 
given, as well as from speculations upon the 
cause of these changes, it seems highly prob- 
alle that all the surface of the solid portion 
of the earth, whether land or the bed of the 
sea, is ungergoing changes of level. It may 
be so gradual that in the life of an individual 
it would be imperceptible, even where the best 
means of detecting it exist. These means are 
generally the works of man, and they are 
themselves so liable to change, that it would 
be scarcely possible to,detect variations of level, 
which amount.to but a few inches in a century. 

If we admit that the relations of land and 
water have always been variable, it is impossi- 
ble to arrive at any certain conclusion as to 
the amount, position or form, of the dry land 
at any former period. We may determine, 
with some degree of certainty, what portions 
of the present continents were submerged at 
particular epochs. Thus, we may infer that 
most of this country was submerged during the 
silurian period, from the great extent of the 
silurian rocks ; and, from the limited extent of 
the chalk formation in this country, we know 
that duripg the cretaceous period most of the 
continent was above the surface of the sea.— 
But we haye absolntely no data for determin- 
ing what portions of the bed of the sea were at 
any time dry land. 4 

It is supposable that the land has been prim- 
cipally confined to the equatorial regions at 
one period, and to the polar at another. At 
still a different period the land may have exis- 
ted as islands scattered through a general ocean. 
These relations may, therefore, be assumed to 
have existed, if there are geological phenomena 





which best accord with such relations. 
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